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The  Black  Portions  of  the  Map  indicate  the  three  Foreign  Mission  Fields 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  '^'hurch  of  North  An’erica. 

EGYPT— THE  ST^DAN— INDIA. 


By  vote  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  commissioned  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  its 
Secretary  to  visit  the  foreign  mission  fields  of  India,  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan.  In  the  following  pages  a  report  of  that  visit  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  Assembly  for  consideration. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  three- 
A  Th  f  M  object  of  this  visit  as  contemplated 

ree  o  stated  bv  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 

sions  in  its  commission  to  its  Secretary. 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  stated  to  be; 


(a)  To  carry  to  each  Mission  “a  message  of  the  assurance  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  whole  home  Church.” 

(b)  ‘‘To  study  conditions  and  methods  in  the  field,  so  as  to  make  the 
future  direction  of  the  work  most  effective.” 

(c)  “To  bring  back  to  the  home  Church  such  message  as  will  inspire 
to  greater  service.” 

As  to  the  first  object  named,  the  mission  fields  themselves 
have  given  abundant  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  the  Church’s 
k'indness  in  expressing  to  them  her  sympathy  and  affection.  In 
response  to  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  home  Church,  both 
the  American  missionaries  and  the  native  brethren  in  India, 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  have  requested  us  to  assure  the  home 
Church,  in  the  most  cordial  terms,  of  their  love  and  loy¬ 
alty,  and  of  their  constant  prayers  for  her  welfare.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  make  a  public  record  of  our  own  personal  appreciation 
of  the  cordial  reception  and  hospitality  which  was  so  generously 
and  heartily  accorded  to  us  wherever  our  visit  took  us,  and  such 
kindness  was  extended  not  only  by  our  Church’s  own  mission¬ 
aries,  but  also  by  the  missionary  representatives  of  sister  de¬ 
nominations. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  of  the  objects  which  were  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  this  official  visit,  the  one  which  required  the  greatest 
amount  of  time  and  labor  was  the  second  object — the  “study  of 
conditions  and  methods.”  Information  of  this  character  could 
scarcely  be  secured  and  certainly  could  never  be  realised  with¬ 
out  a  personal  visit  to  the  fields.  Much  of  this  information  is 
of  a  technical  character  and  is  not  referred  to  in  this  report, 
but  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  of  special  value  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  Board  in  that  future  direction  of  the  work  which  falls  to 
them  in  the  home  office. 

As  to  the  third  aim,  which  was  “to  bring  back  to  the  home 
Church  such  message  as  will  inspire  to  greater  service,”  it  is 
our  conviction  that  this  aim  can  be  realized  in  no  better  way 
than  in  ttcquainting  the  Church  with  the  facts  of  our  foreign 
work — its  Aeeds,  its  conditions,  its  methods  and  its  successes — 
and  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  set  forth  these  facts  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  presents  itself. 
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The  object  of  this  report,  however,  is  not  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  different  mission  stations  and  their  work. 
This  has  been  done  in  a  brief  way  in  descriptive  articles  printed 
and  now  being  printed  in  the  Church  papers,  and  further  may  be 
done  in  this  direction  if  opportunity  offers.  To  present  details 
pertaining  to  the  conditions  of  the  work  at  each  station  would 
burden  and  confuse  the  mind  and  detract  from  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  report,  which  is  to  present  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  as  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  Church,  certain  defi¬ 
nite  impressions  which  were  gained  and  certain  definite  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  appreciated  during  this  official  visit. 

The  visit  to  these  mission  fields  involved 
an  absence  from  the  country  of  235  days. 

Time  Spent.  The  generally  expressed  judgment  of  the 

missionaries  and  our  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence  testify  to  the  great  difficulty  of  doing 
justice  to  the  Church’s  commission  in  so  hurried  a  visit. 
Of  the  time  referred  to  above,  loi  days  were  spent  in 
traveling  and  awaiting  connections.  Tins  time  must,  therefore, 
be  reckoned  out  entirely  in  estimating  the  opportunity  for  mis¬ 
sion  inspection  proper.  Of  the  remaining  134  days,  60  were 
given  to  India,  57  to  Egypt,  6  to  Khartum,  and  ii  to  the  Sobat. 

Every  station  at  which  American  mis- 
Work  sionaries  are  located  was  visited.  A  large 

Accomplished  number  of  representative  sub-stations  were 

inspected.  In  India,  six  days  were  spent 
in  camp,  observing  methods  of  work 
while  itinerating  among  the  villages.  Numerous  conferences 
were  held  with  individual  missionaries  relative  to  their  work. 
Numerous  conferences  were  also  held  with  native  workers  and 
pastors  in  both  Egypt  and  India.  It  was  our  special  privilege 
to  attend  the  Annual  Meetings  of  both  our  India  and  Egyptian 
Missions,  where  greater  opportunity  was  offered  than  perhaps 
anywhere  else  for  gaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work 
and  of  gathering  information  by  questions  and  conferences.  In 
Egypt,  the  Synodical  Meeting  of  the  native  Church  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  and  of  addressing  formally  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  Egyptian  Church.  In  India,  there  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  work  and  methods  of  other 
missions  and  thus  of  making  helpful  comparisons.  In  the  Sudan, 
a  few  days  were  devoted  to  exploring  the  country  beyond  that 
point  on  the  Sobat  at  which  our  Dolaib  Hill  Station  is  located. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  numerous  calls  upon  officials  or  of¬ 
ficial  bodies,  made  imperative  and  advisable  by  the  official  char¬ 
acter  of  our  visit. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  mission  fields  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  visited : 
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INDIA. 

In  this  country,  whose  population  more  than  exceeds  twice 
the  population  of  all  Africa,  Providence  has  committed  to  our 
Church  for  evang-elization  a  section  of  country  lying  in  the 
northwest  part  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  and  comprising  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  5,000,000  souls.  It  is  a  territory  which  has  its  rich 
and  its  poor;  its  high  caste  and  its  low  caste;  its  country  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  city  population.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  there  is  need  to  emphasize  the  difference  between 
high  and  low  caste,  for  the  missionary  problems  which  the  work 
among  the  low  caste  presents  are  radically  different  from  the 
problems  confronted  in  working  among  the  high  caste.  What 
is  the  character  of  these  problems? 

LOW  CASTE  WORK. 

We  look  first  at  the  missionary  problem  which  confronts  us 
in  the  low  caste  work.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  9000 
castes  in  India,  and  yet  when  we  speak  of  low  caste  we  refer 
to  none  of  these,  but  rather  to  a  caste  which  is  below  the  lowest 
regular  caste  and  whose  members  are  called  Sweepers.  The 
claim  which  the  problems  of  low  caste  work  has  upon  us  will 
be  realized  when  we  say  that  two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths, 
of  our  missionaries’  time  is  spent  in  work  among  the  low  caste, 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  9000  baptized  members  of  our  India 
Mission  come  from  this  class.  Two  conditions  of  this  caste 
are  to  be  noted  as  vitally  affecting  missionary  work  among 
them.  The  one  is  Poverty,  and  the  other  Ignorance. 

Poverty! — is  it  enough  to  say  that  the  regular  wages  for  a 
common  laborer  is  6c.  a  day,  and  thousands  receive  still  less; 
that  this  pittance  is  for  the  support  not  only  of  the  wage-earner, 
but  of  all  his  family;  that  two  meals  a  day  suggest  nothing  of 
limitation  in  this  part  of  the  world;  that  to  the  improper  and 
insufficient  food  to  which  this  people  are  limited  may  be  traced 
more  than  half  of  the  common  diseases  and  weaknesses  which 
fill  our  medical  institutions?  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  Sweeper  class  in  the  country  are  a 
species  of  farm  help  who  own  and  can  buy  no  land,  so  that  they 
are  completely  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  farmers  who  em¬ 
ploy  them.  To  them  are  committed  the  most  menial  and  dis¬ 
gusting  duties,  and  the  depth  of  their  degradation  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fact  that  their  sins  are  stealing,  and  eating  carrion. 

Ignorance! — by  ignorance  we  mean  not  only  ignorance  in 
general,  but  illiteracy  in  particular.  The  official  record  of  In¬ 
dia  speaks  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  knowing  how  to  read. 
This  is  true  as  a  general  average,  but  when  you  have  deducted 
the  intellectual  classes  of  the  larger  cities  and  those  of  the  high¬ 
er  castes  in  the  smaller  towns,  who  help  to  swell  the  average. 
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and  limit  yourself  to  the  Sweeper  caste,  then,  as  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  told  us,  we  do  not  have  i  in  2000  who  can  read.  To 
be  sure,  under  the  influence  of  mission  schools,  the  Christian 
community  drawn  from  this  Sweeper  class  will  present  a  better 
average;  but  even  in  the  Christian  village  of  Martinpur,  with  a 
Christian  community  of  750  and  with  250  church  members,  we 
were  informed  that  only  14  could  read. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  immorality  of  the  Sweeper  class. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  be  any  worse,  if  as  bad,  as  among  the  higher 
castes.  It  is  bad,  always  bad,  and  any  one  who  visits  India  and 
becomes  accjuainted  with  its  life,  will  at  times  feel  as  if  the  very 
knowledge  of  the  depravity  of  heathen  India  was  putting  an  in¬ 
delible  stain  upon  his  memory. 

If  we  have  painted  the  picture  too  black  we  are  conscious  of 
no  such  wrong-doing.  We  are  only  conscious  that  we  have  not 
yet  given  full  expression  to  our  feelings.  But  why  paint  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  all?  For  two  reasons;  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God, 
which  reaches  even  to  this  uttermost,  and  to  bring  the  Church 
to  some  appreciation  of  the  burden  of  her  missionary  task. 

Disappointed  by  the  rejection  of  his  gospel  by  the  Jews,  and 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  open,  shameless,  revolting  vice  of 
Corinthian  life,  did  Paul  wonder  whether  his  gospel  could  go 
with  its  saving  power  to  such  lengths?  God  gave  to  him  proof 
of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace  in  the  redemption  of 
“such  as  these,”  and  God  has  given  to  us  proof  that  His  gos¬ 
pel  is  meant  even  for  such  victims  of  Ignorance  and  Poverty 
as  we  have  described.  Among  this  Sweeper  class  a  veritable 
Day  of  Pentecost  has  dawned.  Three  years  ago  there  were 
1036  baptisms  in  one  year,  chiefly  from  among  the  Sweeper 
class.  Two  years  ago  there  were  1178  baptisms,  and  last  year 
1251,  so  that  38  per  cent,  of  our  entire  Church  membership  in 
India  has  been  gathered  within  the  past  three  years.  We  have 
seen  hundreds  of  these  children  of  God’s  grace,  we  have  seen  the 
light  of  a  new  life  shining  in  their  faces,  we  have  seen  their 
manifest  strivings  to  live  up  to  the  light  which  they  enjoy;  we 
have  watched  their  pathetic  efforts  to  arrive  at  greater  knowl¬ 
edge;  we  have  seen  many  others  who  are  still  seeking  the  light 
— and  to  see  these  things  is  to  have  proof  of  the  abiding  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Church  to-day;  it  is  to  witness 
the  working  of  God’s  vast,  all-powerful  miracle;  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  India  and  the  redemption  of  the  world! 

Blessings,  however,  bring  responsibility, 
and  grace,  its  burden.  The  result  of  this 
movement  is  that  the  Great,  Serious,  Crit¬ 
ical  Question  of  the  Hour  with  our  India 
Mission  is.  How  Shall  We  Care  For  These 
Baptized  Converts?  It  is  understood  that  only  those  are  bap¬ 
tized  in  whose  hearts  and  lives  the  grace  of  God  is  manifest  in 
a  new  life;  but,  believe  as  we  may  in  the  perseverance  of  the 
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saints,  it  would  be  as  presumptuous  to  leave  these  converts 
after  their  first  profession  of  faith  without  provision  for  their 
growth  in  grace,  as  it  would  be  to  abandon  a  new-born  child  in 
the  wilderness,  destitute  of  protection,  shelter  and  nourishment. 

How,  then,  shall  the  9000  baptized  members  of  the  India 
Church  be  cared  for?  In  answering  this  question  there  must  be 
a  due  appreciation  of  difficulties.  We  must  remember  that 
these  9000  are,  for  the  most  part,  scattered  throughout  654  sep¬ 
arate  villages;  that  illiteracy  makes  it  impossible  to  commit 
them,  as  Paul  could  commit  many  of  his  early  converts,  to  the 
written  Word  of  God,  but  that  someone  must  instruct  them  by 
word  of  mouth;  that  general  ignorance  and  previous  heathen 
conceptions  make  it  necessary  that,  by  easy  and  oft-repeated 
lessons,  truth  shall  be  imparted  to  them;  that  a  subjection  to 
their  masters,  such  as  almost  amounts  to  slavery,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  many  of  these  converts  to  command  their  time,  es¬ 
pecially  their  Sabbaths,  so  as  to  aflord  sufficient  opportunity 
for  the  necessary  instruction  in  Christian  truth;  that  poverty 
in  many  instances  prevents  these  converts  from  giving  to  their 
children  that  freedom  from  work  which  might  lift  these  chil¬ 
dren,  through  education,  out  of  both  their  ignorance  and  their 
poverty;  finally,  we  must  remember  that  this  great,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  task  falls  for  its  accomplishment  on  a  small  band  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  have  to  assist  them  an  extremely  limited  number 
of  native  workers,  and  that  many  of  these  have  enjoyed  no  such 
advantages  as  would  enable  them  to  be  wholly  reliable  helpers. 

It  is  not  only  a  difficult  problem,  it 
is  a  7H0st  critical  problem.  We  are  told 
by  one  of  the  India  missionaries  that  to 
the  2000  baptized  members  of  his  district 
he  could,  without  difficulty,  add  3000  more 
if  they  could  be  cared  for.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  the  present 
movement  among  the  low  caste  sweeping  forward  until  the 
250,000  of  that  caste  accept  the  Gospel  and  are  baptized;  we 
ask  you  to  think  what  lamentable  consequences  would  result 
from,  the  solid  array  of  such  a  number,  bearing  the  name  of 
Christ,  claiming  to  have  experienced  regenerating  grace,  and  yet 
left  without  that  instruction  in  righteousness  which  will  prevent 
their  continuing  in  the  heathen  practices  and  ignorance  out  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  come.  The  mountain  stream 
of  Christian  life  and  truth  would  spend  itself  and  stagnate  in  the 
marshes  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  even  as  it  has  done  in 
the  experience  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  and  in  many  of  the 
ancient  so-called  Christian  Churches  of  the  East.  Out  of  the 
latter  state,  would  it  not  be  more  difficult  to  rouse  them  than  it 
is  to  convince  them  of  their  present  heathen  condition? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  stated  with  emphasis  that  our 
missionaries  are  working  heroically  to  meet  this  present  and 
pending  crisis,  but  their  numbers  are  not  sufficient,  in  spite  of 
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wide  and  continued  itinerating',  to  cope  with  the  situation,  even 
as  it  now  exists,  and  the  absence  of  an  adequate  staff  of  native 
helpers  is  everywhere  conspicuous. 

It  rests  vcith  the  Church  to  furnish  cur  India  Mission  in 
the  immediate  future  with  an  increased  force  of  foreign 
workers,  and  to  also  furnish  them  with  the  means  necessary 
for  the  immediate  development  of  a  school  system,  which 
will  raise  up  a  force  of  native  helpers,  such  as  will  meet  the 
emergency.  After  that  it  will  rest  with  our  missionaries  on 
the  field,  under  the  grace  of  God,  and  careful,  consecrated 
statesmanship,  to  meet  the  crisis  which  is  upon  them. 

WORK  AMOXO  HIGHER  CASTE. 

We  now  turn  to  mission  work  of  another  sort — that  among' 
the  higher  castes.  Here  there  is,  as  yet,  a  strange  absence  of 
harvest.  Here  we  are  not  at  the  stage  of  reaping,  scarcely 
yet  at  the  stage  of  sowing,  but  rather  still  at  the  stage  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  unto  the  sowing.  There  are  those  who  have 
grown  all  but  skeptical  of  successful  missionary  work  among 
the  proud  and  resisting  high  caste.  There  has  arisen  a  belief 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  God’s  will  that  the  higher  castes  should 
be  reached  at  this  time,  but  that  God’s  plan  is  to  manifest  His 
power  and  grace  in  the  salvation  of  the  despised  low  caste  and 
through  their  .elevation  to  triumph  over  the  high  caste.  In 
keeping  with  this  thought  some  might  incline  to  abandon  work 
among  the  high  caste  and  to  devote  all  missionary  effort 
to  the  low  caste.  There  is  truth  in  the  statement 
that  God  has  often  used  the  weak  things  of  the  earth  to 
overthrow  the  mighty,  but  is  it  for  us,  with  our  limited  vision,  to 
declare  what  is  God’s  definite  plan  and  method  to  the  extent  of 
abandoning  the  impartial  presentation  of  the  gospel  to  all 
classes?  The  day  of  grace  upon  us  among  the  Sweeper  class  of 
India  calls  for  special  improvement  of  the  opportunity  for  gath¬ 
ering  these  into  the  kingdom,  but  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  4,000,000  who  do  not  belong  to  this  caste.  To  them,  too, 
must  the  Gospel  be  preached.  This  field  of  labor  must  not  be 
abandoned  because  of  the  rich  harvest  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the 
other  field.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the.  pres¬ 
ent  movement  toward  Christianity  among  the  low  caste,  the 
speedy  results  in  this  field  of  labor  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
workers  to  meet  this  opportunity,  the  question  would  probably 
never  have  been  raised  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  present 
work  among  the  high  caste.  We  believe  it  would  be  limit¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  giving  a  deformed  character  to 
the  future  of  the  Church  in  India  for  us  to  abandon  deliberately 
the  persistent  presentation  of  the  gospel  to  all  classes — to  those 
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of  high,  as  well  as  to  those  of  low  caste,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to 
the  poor. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  gospel  is  also  to 
be  faithfully  preached,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
to  those  of  high  caste  in  our  mission  field 
in  India,  the  question  comes  up:  By  what 
method  can  these  be  most  effectively  reach¬ 
ed?  It  is  admitted  that  a  fair  proportion  of  those  reached  by 
medical  work  are  of  this  class,  but  it  is  claimed  that  general 
evangelistic  methods  reach  only  the  low  caste,  and  that  the  only 
extensive  method  of  coming  into  touch  with  the  high  caste 
population  is  through  the  school.  To  visit  the  school  at  Gujran- 
wala  and  to  find  in  that  one  school  no  less  than  looo  high  caste 
boys,  to  go  to  Sialkot  and  Rawal  Pindi  and  witness  similar 
sights,  is  enough  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  school  brings  the 
missionary  into  touch  with  high  caste  life. 

The  further  question  is  raised:  Is  this  a  vital  touch,  is  it  ef¬ 
fective  unto  conversion?  As  to  the  first  question.  Is  it  vital, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  schools  acquaint  the  scholars  who 
attend  them  with  the  essential  facts  and  principles  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  They  also  quite  generally  dispose  the  minds  of  these 
scholars  with  respect  both  for  the  doctrines  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  gospel.  Much  of  the  access  to  homes  which  Ze¬ 
nana  workers  enjoy  is  due  to  the  favorable  impression  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  professors  which  the  masters  of  these  homes  gain¬ 
ed  in  the  Christian  schools.  It  is  equally  undeniable  that  these 
schools  have,  by  their  direct  teaching  and  influence,  done  much 
to  break  down  prejudice  to  Christianity  and  blind  allegiance  to 
heathen  doctrines  and  practices.  Again  and  again  did  we  hear 
in  India  of  such  Christian  schools  bringing  about  the  practical 
abandonment  of  heathen  traditions  on  the  part  of  the  scholars 
who  have  been  trained  in  them. 

When  the  further  question  is  put.  Is  this  method  effective  unto 
conversion,  then  a  positive  answer  is  not  easy  to  give.  It  is 
true  that  conversions  in  these  schools  are  lamentably,  though 
not  wholly,  lacking,  but  even  with  this  admission  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  easy,  it 
is  often  impossible,  to  trace  to  their  source  the  influences  which 
have,  humanly  speaking,  contributed  to  a  soul’s  acceptance  of 
Christ;  these  may  frequently  lead  us  back,  as  often  they  clearly 
do,  to  the  Christian  school.  Further,  the  test  of  the  number  of 
conversions  is  not  of  itself  a  fair  test;  spiritual  results  do  not 
always  follow  in  regular  response  to  efforts  put  forth;  God’s 
gracious  visitations  have  seasons  of  their  own,  which  often  come 
all  at  once,  and  the  Church’s  duty  is  faithfulness  rather  than  im¬ 
patient  concern  over  results.  Still,  again,  this  criticism  may  re¬ 
veal  not  so  much  the  weakness  of  the  educational  method  it¬ 
self  as  a  failure  to  maintain  around  the  educational  institutions 
a  sufficient  Christian  influence;  no  mere  method  can  compare 
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in  spiritual  power  with  the  personal  influence  of  Christian  lives. 
Finally,  a  more  effective  method  of  evangelizing  the  high  caste 
population  must  be  devised  before  we  can  consent  to  abandon 
the  educational  method,  and  such  a  method  must  also  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  extensive  application  before  it  can  claim  to  be  a  proper 
substitute. 

Concluding  our  reference  to  this  problem,  we  call  on 
the  Church  in  America  to  re=enforce  these  institutions  with 
funds,  and  especially  with  workers,  so  as  to  render  their 
Christian  influence  effective  to  the  desired  degree.  We  here 
make  special  appeal  for  the  re=enforcement  of  the  staff  of 
Gordon  flission  College  at  Rawal  Pindi. 


X(  )TF\VO  RTH  Y  FEATURES. 

There  are  many  features  of  our  work  in 
India  which  are  worthy  of  special  com- 
Itineration.  mendation  and  praise.  It  was  a  special 

pleasure  to  note  the  development  by  our 
India  missionaries  of  the  evangelistic 
method  by  itineration,  which  brings  the  missionary  into  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  so  great  a  part  of  his  mission  district.  Much 
has  been  said  for  and  against  the  tendency  to  centralize  mis¬ 
sionary  work  at  large  central  stations,  and  allowing  the  gospel 
to  radiate  from  these  centers.  Conditions  of  life  in  India  very 
clearly  indicate  that  both  for  evangelization  and  for  supervision, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  missionary  to  actually  go  forth  in  person 
from  village  to  village,  carrying  the  gospel  of  eternal  life  and 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  native  brethren.  The  aggres¬ 
siveness,  the  enterprise,  the  method  and  the  system  with  which 
this  missionary  itineration  is  carried  on  by  our  India  Mission 
reflects  great  credit  upon  them  and  is  worthy  of  the  Church’s 
highest  praise. 

xYnother  point  worthy  of  commendation 
is  the  development,  by  one  of  our  mission- 
Language  Study.  aries,  of  a  method  for  studying  the  Urdu 

language,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
mastery  of  the  language  by  new  missiona¬ 
ries.  The  method  is  based  upon  certain  phonetic  principles 
and  a  certain  vocabulary  system.  The  method  has  not  been 
fully  perfected,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  missionary  in  charge 
might  be  so  relieved  of  other  work  as  to  enable  him  to  complete 
this  system  of  language  study,  for  there  would  undoubtedly  re¬ 
sult,  not  only  to  our  own  mission,  but  also  to  other  India  mis¬ 
sions,  an  economy  of  missionary  labor  and  an  increase  of  mis- 
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sionary  efficiency.  It  may  be  that  by  extension  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  Arabic  language  the  efforts  of  our  missionaries  in 
Egypt  to  master  that  language  might  he  made  less  laborious 
and  more  effective. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  refer  in  the  highest 
terms  to  the  emphasis  which  our  India 
Self-Support.  Mission  has  laid  on  self-support  among  na¬ 
tive  churches  and  the  native  church  mem¬ 
bership.  All  that  has  been  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  India  needs  to  be  recalled  in 
order  to  appreciate  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  our  India  Mis¬ 
sion  in  developing  self-support  among  the  native  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  early  days  of  missions 
almost  all  missions  in  India  granted  too  much  assistance  from 
foreign  funds  and’ emphasized  too  little  the  support  by  the  na¬ 
tive  community  of  the  ministry  to  their  own  spiritual  needs. 
When  we  realize  the  momentum  which  the  policy  of  the  past 
has  gained,  and  when  we  appreciate  the  pressure  placed  on  our 
India  Mission  by  the  more  liberal  policies  of  financial  assistance 
followed  by  neighboring  missions,  we  will  see  how  daring  is  the 
position  assumed  by  our  mission  in  emphasizing  self-support. 
The  special  ground  for  commendation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  this  spirit  of  self-support  has  come  about  not 
merely  by  a  refusal  of  our  mission  to  render  financial  assist¬ 
ance  where  it  was  thought  that  the  Christian  community  should 
help  itself,  but  by  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  self-sup¬ 
port  ideal,  through  exhortation  and  teaching,  by  both  pastors 
and  people.  The  result  is  that  six  Christian  communities  sup¬ 
port  their  own  pastors  entirely,  and  a  number  of  others  are  self- 
supporting  to  a  large  degree.  Of  course,  caution  is  necessary 
that  the  principle  be  not  pushed  too  far,  beyond  the  ability  of 
an  indigent  community  to  respond,  for  this  would  deprive  such 
a  community  of  a  regular  spiritual  ministry  and  would  result  in 
its  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 


EGYPT. 

In  asking  your  attention  now  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  mission  work  in  Egypt, 
Fields  Dissimilar.  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  entire  dis¬ 
similarity  between  our  India  and  our 
Egyptian  Mission  fields.  It  recpured  a  visit 
to  these  two  fields  to  bring  home  the  realization  that  these  two' 
mission  fields  present  differences  rather  than  similarities,  in 
reference  both  to  conditions  and  to  methods  of  missionary  work. 
Only  injustice  and  harm  to  either  or  both  of  these  missions  can 
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follow  from  the  forced  comparisons  which  are  at  times  indulged 
in. 

In  visiting  Egypt  we  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  previous  acquaintance  with  con- 
Striking  Changes,  ditions  there.  This  made  it  possible  not 

only  to  examine  conditions  which  now  pre¬ 
vail  in  Egypt,  but  also  to  note  the  changes 
which  the  past  decade  and  a  half  have  ushered  in.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  Egypt  of  fifteen  years  ago  can  fail  to 
note  startling  changes,  which  are  producing  “A  New  Egypt.” 
It  is  as  if  Europe  had  literally  invaded  Egypt.  Between  the 
years  1882  and  1897  the  foreign  population  in  Egypt  increased 
24  per  cent.,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  since  the  census  of  1897.  With  this  in¬ 
crease  there  have  appeared  in  Egypt,  European  customs  and 
manners,  European  ideas  and  methods,  European  capital  and 
European  labor.  The  explanation  of  this  movement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  remarkable  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  country,  under  the  favoring  conditions  of  British  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  most  striking  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  missionary 
work,  the  most  embarrassing  feature  of  this  change  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  especially  of  land.  Throughout 
the  Delta,  common  agricultural  land  has  risen  in  value  from  $325 
to  $700  per  acre,  and  in  cities,  land  for  building  purposes  has 
often  risen  to  prices  which  are  prohibitive  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  ordinary  missionary  resources.  A  very  marked 
change  is  to  be  noted  also  in  intellectual  and  religious  spheres. 
There  is  a  manifest  educational  activity.  In  the  religious 
sphere  there  is  a  greater  freedom  of  religious  discussion,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  an  abatement  of  former 
religious  bigotry  and  dogmatism.  This  condition  is  a  hopeful 
sign  in  some  quarters,  but  in  other  quarters  it  indicates  an  in¬ 
difference  to  religious  conviction,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
invasion  of  a  materialistic  spirit. 

The  problems  of  our  missionary  work  in  Egypt  have  relation 
either  to  the  Christian  evangelical  community  gathered  by  the 
past  half  century  of  missionary  work,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  task  of  reaching  the  millions  who  are  still  without  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  COMMUNITY. 

We  may  look,  first,  at  the  Christian  Evangelical  Community 
in  Egypt.  It  is  everywhere  the  aim  of  our  missionary  work 
not  only  to  bring  individuals  unto  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ, 
but  to  gather  such  individuals  into  an  ecclesiastical  organization, 
which  shall  eventually  become  self-supporting,  self-directing  and 


self-propagating.  One  is  not  much  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
in  existence  in  Egypt  a  native  Church.  There  is  occasion  for  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  extent  to  which  this  Church  has  developed.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  development,  there  is  danger  of  misleading  the 
Western  reader  by  raising  expectations  too  high.  It  is  not 
meant  in  any  sense  that  the  ideal  stated  above  has  been  actually 
reached.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in  the  support  of  her  educa¬ 
tional  work,  in  the  direction  of  her  evangelical  schools,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  Fresbyterial  life,  in  the  organization  of  ag¬ 
gressive  evangelistic  work,  and  in  the  discussion  of  her  Church 
problems,  the  Egyptian  Church  has  arrived  at  a  consciousness 
of  her  organic  life  and  is  entering  upon  a  conscious  use  of  her 
organic  powers.  That  the  Egyptian  Church  has  reached  this 
stage  in  her  development  is  a  ground  for  congratulation  and 
thanksgiving.  It  is  the  very  end  toward  which  we  have  been 
laboring.  It  brings,  however,  with  it  great  responsibilities. 

There  are  many  rocks  upon  which  a 
H  c  1  young  church  mav  make  shipwreck.  En- 

Courses  vironment,  tradition  and  racial  temper 

tempt  to  false  courses.  The  Evangelical 
Church,  in  “finding  herself,”  may  settle 
down  to  an  easy  and  selfish  enjoyment  of  her  own  ecclesiastical 
life,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  thoroughly  quickened  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  she  may  devote  herself  and  her  ecclesiastic  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  magnificent  purposes  of  God  in  evangelizing  her 
own  people.  The  Evangelical  Church  in  Egypt,  in  arriving  at 
self-consciousness,  may  become  the  victim  of  some  limited  sec¬ 
tarian  ideal,  such  as  would  make  her  the  mother  of  only  a  small 
part  of  the  body  of  Christ’s  true  followers  in  Egypt  and  such 
as  would  fairly  invite  the  formation  of  rival  sectarian  church 
organizations;  or  she  may  hold  before  her  the  true  ideal  of  a 
National  Mission,  and  make  herself,  alike  for  Moslems  as  for 
Copts,  for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor,  the  true  Church  of  God  for 
all  Egypt.  Again,  this  Church  may  become  the  arena  of  that 
strife  and  rivalry  for  ecclesiastical  leadership,  which  was 
the  disgrace  and  weakness  of  the  Egyptian  Church  in  the  early 
centuries;  or  she  may  be  the  organization  through  which  hum¬ 
ble  and  devoted  pastors  and  leaders  may  serve  the  great  body 
of  true  believers.  Finally,  it  is  possible  for  this  Church  to 
become  ambitious  of  and  dependent  upon  worldly  power,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  both  the  Moslem  faith  and  the  Coptic 
Church,  and  to  strive  after  a  political  and  worldly  prestige;  or,  it 
is  possible  for  her  to  grasp  the  secret  of  her  establishment  and 
growth  and  to  rest  with  undivided  dependence  upon  the  power 
of  the  Living  Spirit  and  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  which 
is  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit. 

These  are  some  of  the  critical  questions  which  the  Egyptian 
Church  is  practically  deciding  for  all  time  by  her  present  con- 
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duct,  policy  and  life.  To  help  the  Egyptian  Church  to  decide 
aright,  prayer  and  wise  leadership  were  never  so  much  needed 
as  they  are  to-day.  A  genuine  revival  in  the  Egyptian  Church 
would  go  far  toward  securing  a  right  attitude  toward  many  of 
these  questions.  A  very  pressing  need  is  that  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  Mission  shall  appoint  at  least  two  of  its  experienced  mis¬ 
sionaries,  fitted  specially  for  such  work,  to  visit  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Congregations  and  their  pastors,  stirring  them  up  to 
their  evangelistic  opportunity  and  missionary  obligations.  No 
one  could  doubt  that  rich  spiritual  results  would  follow  from 
such  a  course.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  staff  of  ordained 
missionaries  in  Egypt  be  re=inforced  sufficiently  to  set  men 
free  for  this  work ;  and  that  meanwhile  the  Church  in 
America  remember  in  special  prayer  the  Church  in  Egypt, 
that  Qod  may  guide  this  latter  Church  into  His  will  and 
service. 


WORK  AMONG  COPTS  AND  MOSLEMS. 


Two  Wrong 
Impressions. 


We  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  form 
of  missionary  work  which  has  to  do  with 
the  millions  of  Egypt  who  have  as  yet  no 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  Here  one  fre¬ 
quently  meets  with  two  wrong  opinions 
concerning  our  missionary  work  in  Egypt.  On  the  one  hand 
there  are  those  who  take  exception  to  missionary  work  among 
any  of  the  ancient  so-called  Christian  churches  of  Asia  and 
xAfrica,  and  of  course  the  missionary  work  which  our  Church 
has  done  among  the  Copts  of  Egypt  meets  wholly  with  their 
disapproval.  An  undefined  questioning  of  the  propriety  of  such 
work  is  at  times  indulged  in  by  many  who  have  not  committed 
themselves  formally  to  the  general  position  indicated.  This 
justifies  a  brief  reference  to  the  matter.  If  salvation  depends 
on  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  gospel,  and  the  missionary  aim 
is  to  make  the  world  nominally  Christian,  then  we  have  no  mis¬ 
sion  to  Copts  or  to  Nestorians.  But  if  the  missionary  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  all  who  have  no  saving  knowledge  of  Christ — and  by 
their  works  and  lives  must  we  judge  of  men — then  whether  the 
unregenerate  condition  of  men  be  described  as  Mohammedan 
or  Coptic,  Confucian  or  Nestorian,  Hindu  or  materialistic, 
Deistic  or  Pantheistic,  it  matters  not,  these  all  who  hold  not  “a 
saving  knowledge”  come  within  the  scope  of  those  “nations”  to 
whom  our  gospel  is  to  be  preached.  There  is  no  opportunity 
here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  question,  but  all 
discussions  come  back,  in  their  last  analysis  to  the  question  of 
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Work  Among 
Moslems. 


the  terms  of  our  missionary  commission,  and  the  true  spiritual 
condition  of  these  Copts. 

The  other  false  opinion  concerning  our 
missionary  work  in  Egypt  is  that  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  exclusively  occupied  with 
work  among  the  Copts.  This  has  even 
been  the  motive  for  organizing  so-called 
Missions  for  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  as  though  these  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  missionary  work.  Let  it  be,  there¬ 
fore,  distinctly  understood  that  neither  at  home  in  America, 
nor  on  the  field  in  Egypt,  is  there  any  authority  for  such  a  lim¬ 
itation  of  our  missionary  purpose.  We  give  place  to  none  in 
our  endeavor  to  reach  Moslems.  Among  our  Evangelical 
Church  members  are  more  Moslem  converts  than  all  other  mis¬ 
sions  in  Egypt  can  show.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  pupils 
in  our  mission  schools  are  from  Moslem  homes.  More  than 
one- half  of  the  stations  at  which  we  have  American  missionaries 
are  located  where  the  population  is  so  densely  Mohammedan 
that  it  is  impossible  to  infer  that  our  purpose  could  be  other 
than  to  reach  Moslems.  That  a  large  percentage  of  our  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  membership  is  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Cop¬ 
tic  Church  is  a  fact  which  we  do  not  deny,  but  this  result  is  due 
purely  to  a  greater  response  on  the  part  of  Copts  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  gospel.  As  well  might  it  be  inferred  that  our  India 
Mission  has  no  mission  save  to  the  low  caste,  because  God  has 
graciously  permitted  such  rich  spiritual  harvests  among  this  par¬ 
ticular  class.  No!  The  sphere  of  our  missionary  activity,  both 
in  Egypt  and  in  India,  is  limited  to  no  particular  class  or  relig¬ 
ion,  but  extends  to  all  who  are  within  those  geographical  limits 
which  Providence  has  laid  down  for  our  Church.  The  presence 
in  our  missionary  church  of  a  predominating  proportion  of  a 
given  class  only  makes  it  necessary  for  our  missionaries  to  exer¬ 
cise  greater  caution  in  order  that,  by  following  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  the  easiest  success,  too  much  of  our  missionary 
activity  be  not  drawn  into  a  single  channel. 

What  methods,  then,  are  we  to  follow  in 
order  to  evangelize  the  millions  in  Egypt 
who  have  no  saving  knowledge  of  Christ, 
whether  they  be  Copts  or  Moslems?  It  is 
the  educational  method  which  has  been 
used  in  Egypt  more  extensively  and  more  successfully  than  any 
other  method.  Indeed,  to  it,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  to  be 
traced  the  larger  part  of  those  results  of  our  missionary  work 
in  Egypt  which  are  to-day  our  joy  and  our  pride.  The  mission 
school  has  been,  in  missionary  work  in  Egypt,  an  evangelizing 
agency.  The  Scriptures  generally  served  as  primer  and  reader, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  reading  was  imparted  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  story.  The  mission  teacher  was  a  sort  of  preacher 
and  evangelist,  and  after  school  hours  the  mission  building  fre- 
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quently  became  a  meeting  house,  where  the  school  teacher  ex¬ 
pounded  the  Word  of  God.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  schools  and 
the  illiteracy  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  those  days,  the  mis¬ 
sion  school  held  a  unique  position  and  exerted  a  unique  influ¬ 
ence  wherever  established.  In  many  a  town  and  village,  the  es- 
tab’ishment  of  a  mission  school  resulted  in  intellectual  and  re¬ 
ligious  awakenings  which  could  no  more  be  dissociated  from 
each  other  than  that  revival  of  learning  and  that  religious  ref¬ 
ormation  which  quickened  the  life  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  found  that  through  the  school,  as  not  through 
the  mere  preaching  of  the  Word,  nor  through  any  other  mis¬ 
sionary  method,  permanent  and  sympathetic  relations  could  be 
established,  which  could  be  effectively  used  as  the  channel  for 
evangelizing  both  the  pupils  in  the  schools  and  their  parents. 

As  the  cause  of  Christ  made  headway 
and  an  evangelical  community  was  gather¬ 
ed  at  these  school  centers,  these  schools 
began  to  serve  a  new  purpose  in  addition 
to  that  for  which  they  were  originally  es¬ 
tablished.  Eirst  established  to  evangelize  a  non-Christian  com¬ 
munity,  they  now  came  to  be  used  generally  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  evangelical  community  which  had  been 
gathered.  It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  types  of  schools,  even  though,  in  many  instances, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  given  institution  be- 


Two  Types 
of  Schools. 


longs  rather  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other.  On  the  one  hand 
is  the  school  established  wholly  by  mission  funds,  in  a  non- 
Christian  community,  for  direct  purposes  of  evangelization.  On 
the  other  hand  is  the  school  which  exists  in  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  and  whose  object  is  to  safeguard  and  perpetuate  the 
evangelical  faith  among  the  rising  generation. 

The  importance  of  this  latter  type  of  school  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  is  the  bulwark  of  missionary  work  and  enables 
us  to  hold  the  ground  which  has  been  gained  and  which  we 
might  quickly  lose  through  the  insidious  attacks  made  upon  the 
faith  of  the  rising  generation  through  the  secular  and  Moham¬ 
medan  education  of  the  government,  or  that  of  other  rival 
schools.  Such  schools  are  training  institutions  which  furnish 
and  prepare  Christian  workers.  These  schools  constitute  to¬ 
gether  in  Egypt  to-day  a  magnificent  graded  system  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  heading  up  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education,  such  as  the  Assiut  Training  Col¬ 
lege.  It  is  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  this  school  system  who 
become  the  colporteurs,  the  teachers,  the  evangelists,  the  pas¬ 
tors — leaders  in  the  work  of  the  mission  and  in  the  life  of  the 
native  Evangelical  Church. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  general  support  of  this  latter 
type  of  school  should  be  quickly  assumed  by  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity;  otherwise  mission  funds  would  never  be  free  to  allow 
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of  an  advance  into  the  “regions  beyond.”  It  is  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  in  Egypt,  the  Evangelical  communities 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  assumed  the  support  of  the  village 
schools  in  their  midst,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  out  of  the  $77,213  ex¬ 
pended  on  educational  work,  $42,305  comes  from  Egypt  itself, 
either  from  fees  or  voluntary  native  contributions.  In  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Assiut  the  maintenance  of  Christian  schools  is  almost 
entirely  assumed  by  the  Christian  Community.  It  is  right  that 
the  mission  should  urge  upon  the  Evangelical  Community  the 
support  of  these  schools,  which  minister  directly  to  their  own 
spiritual  welfare  and  that  of  their  families. 

Our  concern  in  this  discussion  is  with  the 
other  type  of  school — the  school  establish- 
Our  Problem.  ed  in  a  largely,  or  entirely,  non-Christian 
community  and  whose  purpose  is  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  this  community.  The  changes 
which  the  past  decade  and  a  half  have  wrought  in  Egypt  are 
vital,  affecting  the  educational  policy  of  our  missionary  work. 
We  referred  at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion  of  the  work  in 
Egypt  to  material  changes  affecting  the  cost  of  land  and  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  also  spoke  of  vital  changes  in  intellectual  and  relig¬ 
ious  spheres.  The  former  changes  have  increased  materially 
the  cost  of  such  educational  work  as  had  been  in  operation ;  the 
latter  have  added  to  this  increased  cost  by  raising  school  stand¬ 
ards.  Where  formerly  $10  was  paid  for  rent,  now  $20  must  be 
paid  for  a  similar  building.  Where  formerly  land  could  be 
bought  and  a  school  building  erected  for  $600,  now  $1000 
are  required.  Where  formerly  the  mission  school  could  easily 
command  a  patronage  with  an  extremely  elementary  course,  a 
very  unpretentious  building,  large  classes  and  a  teacher  of  the 
lower  grade,  now  that  educational  patronage  cannot  be  held 
without  an  advanced  course,  an  attractive  building,  a 
graded  class  system  and  a  capable  teacher  of  a  more  advanced 
grade.  Government  schools,  Moslem  schools,  Coptic  schools, 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  nondescript  schools,  are  all  competing 
for  the  youth  of  Egypt.  Education  is  in  the  air.  Thus  it  is  that 
increased  cost  of  living  makes  the  educational  method  relatively 
more  expensive,  while  at  the  same  time  the  raised  standards  of 
education  and  the  pressure  of  required  studies  make  it  a  less  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  evangelization. 

These  conditions  have  raised  the  question  whether  a  change 
of  method  is  not  called  for.  Egypt  must  be  evangelized.  We 
believe  our  Church  is  chiefly  commissioned  to  do  this  work. 
The  educational  method  of  evangelization,  while  effective,  in¬ 
volves  too  great  a  cost  to  permit,  with  the  resources  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  of  its  general  and  universal  extension  to  so  wide  a  field 
as  is  ours  in  Egypt.  May  not  prayer,  patience  and  consecrated 
planning  devise  some  other  less  expensive,  but  equally  effective 
method?  This  is  the  question  which  our  Egyptian  Mission  is 


now  trying  to  answer,  and  her  attention  is  directed  with  special 
earnestness  to  an  adaptation  of  her  direct  evangelistic  methods 
to  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  in  Egypt. 

The  Church  in  America  owes  to  its  Mission  in  Egypt  a 
very  special  ministry  of  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may 
enable  our  missionaries  to  deal  successfully  with  these  new 
and  difficult  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  Egypt.  Mean¬ 
while,  there  is  need  to  maintain  those  schools  which 
safeguard  the  life  of  the  Native  Church,  and  especially  to 
re=enforce  the  institutions  of  higher  education  so  as  not  to 
lose  the  position  of  influence  which  has  been  ours  in  the  past. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to 
the  recent  agreement  entered  into  by  our 
Bible  Societies.  Mission  with  the  Bible  Societies — the 

American  Bible  Society  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society — whereby  the  col¬ 
porteur  work  is  no  longer  under  the  direct  management  of  onr 
Mission,  but  is  committed  almost  entirely  to  these  societies.  In 
many  ways  this  surrender  of  so  vital  a  branch  of  missionary 
work  is  regrettable.  The  burden  of  administering  for  the  Bihde 
Societies  this  department  of  work  pressed  indeed  heavily  upon 
our  missionaries,  and  it  is  probable  that  societies  organized  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  would  wish  this 
method  of  work  to  be  pushed  beyond  what  a  general  missionary 
society  would  deem  necessary.  To  this  extent,  it  is  right  that 
our  missionaries  should  be  relieved  of  an  undesirable  burden. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  measure  of  colporteur  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  every  fully  rounded-out  missionary  organization.  The 
colporteur  is  a  pioneer  who  spies  out  the  land  and  opens  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  other  more  permanent  forms  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  Egyptian  Mission, 
to  give  completeness  to  her  missionary  system,  will  feel  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  begin  anew  and  initiate  a  system  of  colportage,  which 
will  be  a  part  of  her  evangelistic  machinery. 


PERMANENT  PROPERTY  NEEDED. 

We  feel  that  the  attention  of  the  Church  should  be  called 
to  the  special  need,  in  many  of  our  stations  in  Egypt,  of 
securing  land  and  of  erecting  such  permanent  buildings  as 
the  future  of  the  work  will  undoubtedly  require.  Our 

Egyptian  Mission  has  only  in  rare  instances  devoted  any  portion 
of  the  regular  funds  or  appropriations  of  the  Church  to  such 
objects,  but  has  depended  largely  on  special  funds  and  contribu- 
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tions  to  supply  the  needs  for  land  and  building-.  Such  funds, 
however,  are  insufficient  to  meet  present  needs  in  this  direction, 
and  the  result  is  that  from  year  to  year  the  Mission  has  been 
compelled  to  expend  in  rentals  amounts  which,  in  a  decade  or 
two,  would  have  entirely  paid  for  suitable  property.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Semi-Centennial  funds  may  be  made  sufficient 
to  meet  the  present  needs  in  this  direction. 


THE  SUDAN. 


In  visiting  the  Sudan,  we  enter  upon  a  mission  field  in  which 
we  have  neither  precedent,  tradition  nor  time-honored  customs 
to  appeal  to.  Missionary  work  in  the  Sudan  is  only  completing 
its  third  year,  and  the  entire  country  has  only  been  open  to  civ¬ 
ilization  for  five  years.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  separate  that 
which  is  reliable  and  permanent  from  that  which  is  superficial 
and  transient  in  the  prevailing  conditions  and  tendencies  of  life 
and  work  in  the  Sudan.  Still,  the  past  three  years  of  missionary 
experience  in  the  Sudan  are  of  inestimable  value  in  bringing  us 
far  on  the  way  toward  definite  conclusions  and  a  right  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  missionary  needs  and  methods.  What  is  stated  below  is 
presented,  however,  with  the  full  realization  that,  even  in  the  near 
future,  missionary  experience  may  lead  to  new  and  different 
conclusions. 


Two  Important 
Questions. 


Two  c|uestions  press  us  for  an  answer 
with  special  urgency  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  missionary  experience  in  the  Sudan. 
The  first  is.  What  shall  be  the  sphere  and 
extent  of  our  Church’s  missionary  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Sudan?  The  second  is.  What  methods  of  missionary 
work  are  best  suited  to  conditions  in  the  Sudan? 

At  two  points  in  the  Sudan  has  work  been  established — at 
Khartum  and  vicinity  and  at  Dolaib  Hill,  on  the  Sobat.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  who  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  full  storv 
of  the  establishment  of  work  at  these  two  points,  will  be  con 
vinced  that  our  Church  was  guided  in  the  matter  by  a  clear  and 
irresistible  leading  of  Providence.  We  may  fairlv  assume  that 
at  these  two  points  our  missionary  work  has  come  to  stay. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  distance 
which  exists  between  these  two  stations. 
Five  hundred  miles  or  six  days  of  travel  by 
river  steamer  separate  Dolaib  Hill  from 
Khartum.  Conditions  of  life  and  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  differ  widely  at  these  two  points.  At  Khartum 
there  is  a  Moslem  population.  At  the  Sobat  you  are  among  a 
people  with  religious  ideas  so  crude  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
fetish  worship.  In  the  vicinity  of  Khartum  you  have  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  Egyptian  civilization,  and  at  Khartum  itself  the 


Distance  and 
Difference. 
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.  standards  of  social  and  Intellectual  life  press  almost  as  heavily 
as  they  do  at  Cairo.  At  the  Sobat  you  are  practically  out  of 
sight  of  civilization  and  among  a  people  with  no  written  language 
whatever.  At  Khartum  you  have  a  government  prohibition 
against  direct  evangelistic  work  among  Moslems.  At  the  Sobat 
there  are  no  missionary  restrictions  whatever.  Our  mission 
work  at  Khartum  and  vicinity  has  to  do  with  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage.  At  the  Sobat  we  have  to  do  with  negro  tongues  and 
dialects.  From  all  this,  the  necessity  will  appear  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  these  two  points  of  missionary  work  as  we  seek 
an  answer  to  the  two  questions  before  us. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  near  future  will  doubtless  lessen 
the  differences  indicated.  More  rapid  and  direct  steamer  ser¬ 
vice  will  probably  reduce  the  journey  between  the  two  stations 
to  three  days.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  government  pro¬ 
hibition  to  missionary  work  shall  long  continue  in  Northern 
Sudan,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  exists.  The  religious 
thought  of  thousands  of  so-called  Moslems  in  Northern  Sudan 
is  so  confused  and  mixed  with  negro  superstitions  that  these 
might  fairly  be  classed,  in  spite  of  their  Moslem  name,  with  the 
negro  tribes  of  the  Sobat.  Finally,  the  Suakin-Berber  Railroad, 
which  is  an  assured  project,  will  probably  tend  to  separate  the 
Sudan  from  Egypt,  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  commercial 
and  political  independence  and  unity  of  the  Sudan  must  tend 
to  unite  and  bring  to  a  common  level  the  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  these  differences  exist  and  affect  the  two  questions  referred 
to  above. 


OUR  SPHERE  OF  WORK. 

It  attempting  to  determine  the  natural  limits  of  our  Church’s 
missionary  operations  in  the  Sudan,  we  will  look  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  missionary  work  at  Khar¬ 
tum  and  vicinity.  Our  missionary  work  at  Khartum  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  our  missionary  work  in  Egypt.  With  the 
conquest  of  the  Sudan  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  forces,  the  life 
of  Egypt  was  projected  into  the  Sudan.  A  large  number  of 
young  men,  many  of  them  trained  in  our  mission  schools  in 
Egypt,  a  number  of  them  members  of  our  Evangelical  Church, 
are  now  in  government  and  other  employment  in  the  Su¬ 
dan.  Their  presence  in  the  Sudan,  and  especially  in  North¬ 
ern  Sudan,  lays  upon  our  mission  and  upon  the  Egyptian 
Church,  the  obligation  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  these  children  of  our  mission.  Further,  their  presence 
and  influence  in  the  Sudan  affords  to  our  mission  a  special  van¬ 
tage  ground  for  missionary  work  in  the  Egyptian  and  Sudanese 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Such  appeals  for  the  exten- 
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slon  and  development  of  our  work  in  Khartum  and  in  such  cen¬ 
ters  of  Northern  Sudan  as  Omdurman,  Halfaya,  Berber,  Kas- 
sala,  and  the  termini  of  the  new  railroad,  are  almost,  if  not  whol¬ 
ly,  irresistible.  To  what  new  points  in  the  Sudan  the  presence 
and  indeed  the  missionary  work  of  these  colonies  from  our 
Egyptian  Church  will  lead  us,  the  future  alone  can  determine. 
In  deciding  upon  the  extension  and  development  of  our  work 
in  Northern  Sudan,  due  consideration  will  need  to  be  given  to 
the  plans  and  the  presence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
which  is  also  operating  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  may, 
however,  be  safely  left  to  our  missionaries,  who  are  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  representatives  of  this  society. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Sobat 
Station,  we  find  that  our  present  station,  Dolaib  Hill,  is  located 
among  the  Shullas  or  Shulluks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat. 
It  might  be  naturally  thought  that  the  development  of  our  work 
would  follow  tribal  lines  of  cleavage  and  extend  to  other  Shulla 
tribes.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Shullas  are  scattered  in  isolated  communities  over  a 
large  territory,  a  development  of  our  work  along  such  lines 
would  carry  us  too  far  afield,  would  give  us  no  compact  or  clear¬ 
ly  defined  missionary  sphere,  and  would  bring  us  into  conflict 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  to  whom  the  government  has 
practically  assigned  the  territory  lying  to  the  west  of  the  White 
Nile.  It  seems  preferable  to  follow  another  line  of  reasoning 
and  regard  our  present  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat  as 
leading  us  to  a  development  of  work  in  this  Sobat  country,  for, 
in  the  Sudan,  rivers  are  the  great  highways  of  travel  and  the 
life  and  population  of  the  country  is  drawn  toward  the  river 
front. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  is  too  extensive  a  territory  for  our 
Church  to  occupy  with  her  present  resources,  we  would  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  a  great  population  for 
which  we  would  thus  become  responsible.  War,  famine  and 
other  conditions  have  decimated  the  population  of  the  Sudan  un¬ 
til  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  twenty  years  ago  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,000,000,  is  now  reckoned  at  but  2,000,000.  We  have 
this  on  the  authority  of  the  Sirdar  himself.  The  Sobat  country 
to  which  we  refer  cannot,  therefore,  give  us  a  population  of  more 
than  500,000  souls.  Further,  it  is  our  conviction  that  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  the  Sudan  can  be  carried  on  at  much  less  expense 
than  in  Egypt. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  limits  of  our  missionary 
activity  in  Northern  Sudan  cannot  be  fixed  at  the  present 
time,  but  depend  largely  on  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  presence  of  members  of  our  Egyptian 
Christian  community  at  different  centers.  As  to  the  work  in 
the  South,  that  section  of  country  which  is  drained  by  the 
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5obat  River,  and  to  which  this  river  gives  ready  access, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  legitimate  sphere  for  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  Church. 


METHODS  TO  BE  USED. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  the  missionary  methods  which 
shall  be  followed  in  our  missionary  work  in  the  Sudan,  we  again 
deal  with  the  work  in  Northern  Sudan.  We  have  referred  to 
the  presence  here  of  the  Arabic-speaking  population.  Many  of 
them  of  pure  Egyptian  origin,  others  of  Sudanese  origin,  but 
thoroughly  Egyptianized.  This  population  presents  much  the 
same  conditions  as  we  find  in  Egypt,  and  to  this  extent  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  followed  such  as  are  found  successful  in  Egypt, 
having  due  regard,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  still  places  upon  direct  missionary  work  among  the 
Moslems.  In  so  far  as  this  population  is  non-Egyptian  and 
non-Moslem  and  approaches  the  type  found  to  the  South,  the 
methods  used  on  the  Sobat  may  be  effectively  applied  further 
north. 

But  what  missionary  method  shall  be  pursued  in  the  Sobat 
region  in  order  to  evangelize  the  people?  Here  is  a  population 
made  up  of  four  main  tribes — the  Shullas,  the  Dinkas,  the 
Anyoks  and  the  Nuers — each  possessing  its  own  dialect  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  its  own  religious  ideas.  None  of  these  tribes 
have  any  written  language.  They  live  a  practically  savage  and 
yet  not  markedly  vicious  life.  They  live  by  hunting,  by  a  slight 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  especially  by  their  extensive  herds 
of  cattle  and  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Their  needs  are 
few,  their  clothing  sparse,  their  intellectual  life  limited,  their  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  crude.  Their  villages  range  from  25  to  100  huts, 
and  we  may  allow  to  them  from  125  to  500  inhabitants  each. 

What  missionary  methods  shall  be  used  among  this  people? 
The  mission  school,  if  literary  in  character,  raises  a  number  of 
questions  difficult  to  answer.  What  language  shall  be  taught? 
If  the  English,  then  will  not  this  tend  to  denationalize  them, 
making  Christianity  appear  to  be  a  foreign  religion  because  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  foreign  language?  Eurther,  will  it  be  possible  to 
make  any  genuine  headway  with  this  language  by  means  of  mis¬ 
sionary  influence  alone?  If  Arabic  be  taught  will  this  not  make 
more  easy  the  entrance  of  Mohammedanism  among  this  people? 
If  their  own  tribal  language  be  taught,  a  great  literary  burden 
is  laid  upon  our  missionaries  to  reduce  four  different  languages 
to  written  form  and  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  these  lan¬ 
guages. 

If  industrial  schools  be  suggested,  instruction  in  agriculture 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  the  chief  need  of  this  people,  both  be- 
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Cause  of  the  crudeness  of  their  present  agricultural  methods  and 
because  of  the  undoubted  agricultural  possibilities  and  future  of 
these  fertile  regions.  To  a  model  farm  in  which  agriculture  was 
taught,  an  industrial  school  could  be  attached,  in  which  instruc¬ 
tion  in  ginning,  spinning,  weaving,  elementary  carpentry  and 
blacksmithing  could  be  given.  To  make  such  a  manual  training 
establishment  effective  as  a  method  of  evangelization,  two  condi¬ 
tions  would  need  to  be  fulfilled.  The  life  and  atmosphere  of  this 
institution  would  need  to  be  so  thoroughly  Christian  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  constant  presentation  of  Christ  to  those  present.  And 
further,  pressure  would  need  to  be  brought  to  compel  all  those 
completing  any  course  of  instruction  to  . go  forth  and  establish 
themselves  in  their  home  villages  or  elsewhere,  thus  carrying 
far  and  wide  that  knowledge  not  merely  of  manual  methods, 
but  also  of  the  gospel  of  eternal  life  which  they  have  gained  at 
this  industrial  school. 


ITINERATING  NEEDED. 

Above  all  these  methods  in  importance  and  before  them 
all  in  order  of  precedence  and  beyond  them  all  in  far=reaching 
influence,  we  place  the  itinerant  preacher,  whether  he  be  an 
ordained  man  or  a  medical  missionary,  or  both. 

The  easy  access  which  river  travel  affords  to  practically 
all  the  villages  of  this  region,  of  itself  recommends  this  method 
of  work.  The  inability  to  work  through  the  printed  gospel  calls 
for  this  personal  presentation  of  the  gospel.  The  limited  num¬ 
bers  who  could  come  to  any  central  station  for  instruction  sug¬ 
gests  going  out  after  the  thousands  who  cannot  come.  The  in¬ 
expensive  character  of  this  method  of  work  makes  possible  a 
more  extensive  evangelization  than  is  possible  by  any  other 
method.  Nor  are  we  advocating  any  easy  and  superficial  form 
of  evangelism.  The  life  of  an  itinerant  preacher  involves  much 
more  of  discomfort  than  attends  life  at  a  central  station.  The 
villages  thus  reached  will  require  repeated  and  constant  revisit- 
ings  in  order  to  atone  for  the  lack  of  an  opportunity  for  contin¬ 
uous  instruction  such  as  exists  in  schools.  With  self-sacrificing 
and  yet  wise,  with  extensive  and  yet  thorough-going,  missionarv 
work  of  this  sort,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  not  many  years 
will  pass  before  there  will  appear  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  by  these  simple-hearted  children  of  the  Sobat.  The  ur¬ 
gency  of  a  speedy  evangelization  of  this  region  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mohammedanism  is  about  to  be  carried  on  the  wings  of 
commerce  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  Sobat.  In  this  race,  the 
Church  of  Christ  must  win  and  save  these  tribes  from  the  blast- 
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ing-  half  truth  of  a  Mohammedan  creed.  In  order  to  give  our 
Sobat  missionaries  the  requisite  access  to  their  mission  field, 
a  light  launch,  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  small  family, 
should  be  secured.  This  would  more  than  double  the  effect= 
iveness  of  the  present  staff  by  enabling  them  to  quickly  pass 
from  point  to  point.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  pressing  need 
of  our  Sobat  Mission. 


Climate  and 
Health. 


A  question,  answer  to  which  has  been 
awaited  with  great  interest  and  anxiety,  is 
that  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  Siidan  cli¬ 
mate,  especially  in  the  Sobat  region.  We 
regret  that  the  first  reports  concerning  the 
entire  healthfulness  of  this  section  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  experience.  The  Sobat  climate,  delightful  enough 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  can  in  no  way  be  compared, 
taken  the  whole  year  round,  with  the  climate  of  Egypt.  It  is 
rather  a  close  counterpart  to  the  climate  of  India — malarial! 
This  makes  the  problem  of  a  summer  sanitarium  for  our  Sudan 
missionaries  a  very  pressing  one,  and  as  yet  it  is  a  wholly  unsolv¬ 
ed  problem.  The  introduction  of  railroad  communication  would 
solve  the  problem  by  giving  our  missionaries  access  to  some 
healthful  point  in  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  but  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  such  a  railroad  being  put  through. 

This  concludes  our  specific  references  to  each  separate  mis¬ 
sion  field.  A  few  general  observations  are  to  be  made: 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Board’s  Relation  to 
Our  Church. 


In  meeting  missionaries  of  other 
Churches,  and  especially  those  of  foreign 
Churches,  there  was  an  opportunitv  of 
comparing  the  organization  of  our  foreign 
work  and  our  method  of  managing  that 
work  with  that  which  obtains  in  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Not 
by  way  of  any  false  pride,  but  merely  of  increasing  the  confidence 
of  the  Church  in  her  present  methods,  we  would  refer  to  certain 
advantages  of  our  system  of  work.  The  foreign  work  of  our 
Church,  as  also  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Churches  in  this 
country,  enjoys,  in  one  respect,  a  great  advantage  over  that  con¬ 
ducted  by  many  missionary  societies  of  Great  Ihdtain  and  the 
Continent.  Many  of  the  latter  societies,  including  such  leading 
societies  as  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  are  not,  in  a  strict  sense.  Church 
organizations  at  all.  They  come  into  being  through  the  zeal  of 
individuals  interested  in  foreign  missions.  They  gain  headwav 
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and  gather  a  constituency,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
are  members  of  some  particular  Church,  so  that  the  society  is 
often  regarded  as  the  organ  of  foreign  missions  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  Church.  But  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  claim  to  the  general  sup¬ 
port  of  the  whole  Church.  A  rival  society,  or  even  several  rival 
societies,  may  come  into  being,  may  assume  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  they  will  have  an  equal  right  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  at  large.  Thus  the  financial  support  of  the  home  Church 
becomes  divided  among  two  or  more  foreign  missionary  socie¬ 
ties.  Interest  is  divided  and  ultimately  the  work  is  divided. 
The  method  of  our  Church  in  having  a  Board  of  Foreign 
^Missions,  which  is  itself  the  creature  of  the  Church  and  whose 
members  are  amenable  to  and  elected  by  the  General  .\ssembly, 
gives  to  that  organization  an  authorized  claim  upon  ihe  interest 
and  support  of  the  people;  it  gives  to  the  people  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  for  and  of  confidence  in  that  organization,  and 
it  gives  unity  and  solidity  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  foreign 
missions. 

Our  foreign  work  enjoys  a  distinct  ad- 
Authority  of  vantage  also  in  the  local  direction  of  the 
nisslonary  work  in  each  field  by  the  ^Missionary  Asso- 

Association.  ciation.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  missions 

to  attempt  the  direction  of  the  work,  to  a 
very  large  degree,  from  the  home  office  of  the  Board.  It  will  be 
readilv  seen  that  under  such  a  system,  the  foreign  work  will 
suffer  from  prolonged  delays  while  awaiting  word  from  the  home 
office,  or,  more  frequently  still,  will  it  suffer  owing  to  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  those  in  a, Western  land  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  Oriental  life.  As  against  this  plan,  there 
are  missions  which  commit  an  independent  direction  of  mis- 
sionarv  work  at  each  station  to  the  missionary  in  charge. 
While  this  system  offers  a  free  field  for  the  exhibition  of  personal 
ability,  yet  it  provides  no  check  on  the  possible  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  individual,  neither  does  it  give  unity  or  symmetry 
to  the  work  of  the  entire  mission.  In  our  foreign  missionary  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Association  is  the  supreme  authority  in  each  field. 
It  is  the  Association  which  gives  unity  and  symmetry  to  the  work 
of  different  departments  and  of  different  stations.  It  is  the  x^s- 
sociation  which  preserves  and  perpetuates  the  priceless  experi¬ 
ence  of  years.  The  authority  of  our  Missionary  xA.ssociations  in 
local  matters  is  recognized  both  by  the  Board  and  by  the  General 
x\ssembly,  and  is  secured  to  them  by  recognized  charters.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  ,at  which  this  authority  is  at  times  inter¬ 
fered  with.  It  is  where  special  funds  are  designated  to  objects 
which  have  not  had  full  consideration  by  the  Association,  or 
where  these  funds  are  so  definitely  designated  as  to  practically 
remove  from  the  Association  all  subsequent  control  of  such  spe¬ 
cial  objects. 
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The  management  by  our  Mission  of  the 
„  .  business  interests  of  our  foreign  work  is 

rianagem^nt  worthy  of  the  Church’s  confidence.  Sound 

business  principles  and  practical  business 
methods  have  united  with  consecrated 
foresight  and  economy  to  make  the  Church’s  contributions  ef¬ 
fective  to  a  very  high  degree.  Many  an  instance  could  be 
quoted  where  genuine  business  ability  on  the  part  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  has  resulted  in  an  economy  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
upon  the  expenses  which  ordinary  conditions  seemed  to  demand. 

Few  can  realize  how  much  of  the  missionary’s  time  is  taken 
up  with  secular  work.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  extent  to  which 
our  foreign  work  has  grown,  involving  in  all  our  missions  an 
annual  expenditure  of  some  $200,000,  and  frequent  special  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  involving  from  one  thousand  to  fifty  and  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  unavoidable  delays  and  round¬ 
about  business  methods  of  the  Oriental  world  increase  the  bur¬ 
den  of  secular  work.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  burden 
necessarily  falls  upon  the  men  of  our  missions,  so  that  a  more 
limited  number  of  these  are  left  free  for  direct  missionary  work. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  the  need  for  both  men  and  women 
is  indefinite,  we  urge  especially  the  re-enforcement  of  the  staff 
of  men.  Further,  we  believe  that  the  appointment  in  each  field 
of  a  business  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  general  accounts  of 
the  mission  and  relieve  our  ordained  missionaries  of  their  bur¬ 
den  of  secular  work,  would  result  in  a  real  economy  to  the 
Church  and  an  increase  of  direct  missionary  power. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  three  definite  impressions 
need  to  be  recorded.  The  first  is  an  im- 
Needs.  pression  of  Need.  To  give  an  adequate 

expression  of  the  need  of  the  heathen 
world  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  wholly  im¬ 
possible.  Nothing  is  so  trying,  so  burdensome,  so  utterly  over¬ 
whelming,  as  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  Awful  Need  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  vision  leaves  an  impression  which  can 
never  be  forgotten  and  which  often  banishes  entirely  all  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  missionary  successes. 

In  its  extent  the  need  of  each  of  our  foreign  fields  is  over¬ 
whelming.  We  can  refer  to  just  one  mission  district  in  each 
country,  but  other  districts  present  equal  or  greater  needs.  In 
the  Sialkot  Mission  District,  in  India,  there  are  350,000  souls 
living  in  1000  villages.  Of  the  villages  which  could  be  visited 
even  once  during  the  past  year  there  were  only  250.  The  re¬ 
maining  750  villages  were  practically  untouched  by  any  mission¬ 
ary  work.  In  the  Tanta  District,  in  Egypt,  we  have  at  work  one 
American  ordained  missionary  and  one  unmarried  lady  mission- 
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ary.  These,  together  with  eleven  mission  schools,  one  native 
evangelist,  one  native  pastor  and  a  congregation  of  some  70 
members,  constitute  the  entire  evangelizing  force  provided  for 
1,300,000 — a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska!  In  the  Sudan,  taking  Dolaib  Hill  as  a  center, 
we  may  describe  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  500  miles,  and 
in  all  that  territory,  with  the  exception  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  near  Fashoda.  we  will  not  find  a  single  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  or  any  form  of  Christian  work. 

If  the  extent  of  the  need  is  overwhelming,  its  intensity  is  more 
appalling  still.  Who  dares  describe  those  dark  depths  of  im¬ 
morality  to  which  heathenism  has  dragged  human  life?  Poverty 
and  ignorance  have  emptied  life  of  all  meaning  for  thousands  in 
India.  The  degradation  of  woman  by  Mohammedanism  and 
heathenism  is  a  wrong  which  only  the  grace  of  God  can  undo. 
In  the  Sudan  the  inhumanities  of  barbarism  are  recorded  in  scars 
and  deformities  and  innumerable  graves.  The  intensity  of 
the  spiritual  need  of  our  foreign  fields  is  so  great  that  only  an 
appeal  to  God  makes  the  thought  of  it  at  all  tolerable. 

The  second  impression  which  we  have  to 
record  is  that  of  the  Success  of  our  Alis- 
Successes.  sionary  Work.  Is  the  spiritual  need  of 

our  foreign  fields  overwhelming?  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  missionary  effort  not  only  saves 
from  despair;  it  fairly  inspires!  Where  sin  has  revealed  its 
blasting  power,  just  there  have  we  seen  God's  grace  manifested 
in  a  more  marvelous  power  to  uplift. 

To  see  and  understand  the  power  of  caste  in  India  is  to  think 
that  the  gospel  has  met  an  insurmountal)le  barrier.  Yet  the 
gospel  is  sweeping  that  barrier  aside,  and  our  own  mission  in 
India  counts  among  her  membership  a  goodly  number  of  high- 
caste  converts.  To  see  and  appreciate  what  poverty  and  igno¬ 
rance  mean  among  the  low-caste  is  to  wonder  whether  life  can 
be  restored  by  even  centuries  of  missionary  work.  Yet  the 
grace  of  God  has  accomplished  in  a  few  years  and  in  a  single 
generation  what  was  rightly  the  work  of  centuries.  Not  even 
in  our  own  land  do  we  know  of  a  higher  degree  of  spiritual  life 
and  closer  fellowship  with  Christ  than  we  found  in  at  least  a 
few  instances,  among  the  converts  of  our  India  Mission. 

Nowhere  does  Mohammedanism  seem  so  strong,  so  resist¬ 
ing,  so  unassailable  as  in  Egypt.  Here  it  has  numbers — even 
counting  the  foreign  population,  which  is  nominally  Christian, 
eight  of  every  nine  of  the  population  are  Mohammedan!  Here 
it  has  education — the  greatest  Mohammedan  University  of  the 
world  is  in  Cairo!  Here  it  has  political  power — the  Egyptian 
Government  is  practically  and  avowedly  a  Mohammedan  gov¬ 
ernment!  Yet  to-day  our  Church  in  Egypt  can  count  Moham¬ 
medan  converts  among  its  best  members;  public  meetings  for 
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the  discussion  of  Mohammedan  themes  are  held  weekly  and 
attended  by  hundreds  of  Moslems;  Mohammedan  bigotry  is  giv¬ 
ing  way  and  a  religious  interest  is  manifested  which  promises 
much  for  the  future.  Had  our  missionaries  been  asked  fifty 
years  ago  to  measure'  the  success  of  the  first  half  century  of 
their  missionary  work  in  Egypt,  their  faith  could  never  have  an¬ 
ticipated  the  existence  of  a  native  church  with  the  influence,  the 
prestige,  the  enlightenment  which  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Egypt  possesses  to-day. 

We  record  as  our  sober  conviction  that  the  harvest  in  our  for¬ 
eign  mission  fields  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  and  the  lives  sacrificed,  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  sow¬ 
ing  has  been  our  reaping.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  outlook  is 
dark.  It  is  bright!  Bright  with  divine  promises  already  ful¬ 
filled!  Bright  with  evident  tokens  of  promises  now  on  the 
verge  of  fulfillment! 

The  third  impression  is  that  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show 
Opportunities.  that  what  we  have  spoken  of  in  this  report 
as  problems,  are  in  reality,  opportunities  in 
disguise.  The  very  opportunity  among  the 
low-caste  of  India  is  our  embarrassment.  The  problem  which 
is  presented  in  high-caste  work  is  an  opportunity  in  India’s  edu¬ 
cational  work.  The  problem  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Egypt  is  an  opportunity  to  enlist  a  new  force  in  the  work  of 
evangelizing  Egypt.  The  problem  of  the  unevangelized  mil¬ 
lions  of  Egypt  is  our  opportunity  of  winning  a  nation  to  Christ. 
The  unevangelized  tribes  of  the  Sudan  are  the  opportunity  for 
which  centuries  have  waited.  Open  doors!  Everywhere  we  see 
them,  and  they  are  to  us  the  sign  that  we  are  not  alone,  but  that 
God  is  going  before  His  people,  opening  these  doors  that  they 
may  enter  in. 

\Ve  appreciate  the  love,  the  liberality,  the  sacrifice  and  the 
prayers  of  the  home  Church  which  have  united  with  the  faithful 
service  of  their  missionaries  to  make  the  foreign  missionary  work 
of  the  past  fifty  years  possible.  With  the  results  of  that  work 
now  appearing,  we  know  that  the  Church  does  not  and  cannot 
begrudge  one  dollar  of  her  contributions,  one  single  life  of  her 
martyr  children. 

As  forthe  future,  the  Needs,  the  Successes  and 
the  Opportunities  of  our  missionary  work  irre¬ 
sistibly  call  for  a  steady  and  marked  advance. 
Prayer,  wealth  and  the  lives  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  are  the  forces  at  the  Church’s  disposal 
forthe  accomplishment  of  her  missionary  task. 
With  these  forces  she  is  able  to  do  the  work  com¬ 
mitted  to  her,  and  as  she  advances  God  will 
grant  her  increasing  strength  to  bear  her  in- 
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creasing  burdens.  The  conditions  which  prevail 
at  this  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  our  for¬ 
eign  missionary  work  in  Egypt  and  India  consti¬ 
tute  a  clear,  solemn  and  yet  inspiring  call  to 
greater  fellowship  with  Christ  in  His  world-wide 
purposes  of  redemption. 

With  grateful  appreciation  of  the  self-sacrificing  and  willing 
service  of  those  who  assumed  the  duties  of  our  office  during  our 
absence  from  the  country,  we  respectfully  submit  this  report  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

CHARLES  R.  WATSON. 

Cor.  Sec’y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  14,  1904. 


